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LIFE: CHALLENGED AND INTERPRETED BY 
THEOSOPHY 

I 

In The Theosophical Society we have but one bond 
between all the members, namely, mutual goodwill, 
brotherhood, and a free seeking after Tnith. We 
have, in addition, a fine literature which is called 
Theosophy, a literature which, I think, is classic in its 
nature and will long be regarded as explaining in a 
unique degree, the power and the purpose of Life. 
But we have no doctrines, and no dogmas. There is 
no Theosophical Creed. Each can study the books 
and bring to his study his own interpretation and his 
own understanding. So I too, bring my o^ 
Theosophy in a personal capacity. I am not giving 
here an official interpretation of Theosophy which is 
to be assumed to be the Theosophy of The Theosophical 
Society. 

Theosophy challenges Life. I use the word 
‘ 'challenge'" because I think that the world as a whole 
does not know very much about Life as an intimate 
personal experience. A man may believe, hope, and 
even think he does know life as he sees it around him 
and perceives it in himself, yet he know's little or 
nothing about Life for other people. His knowledge 
is not the universal standard for all, even though it 
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may be a personal and individual standard for him¬ 
self. 

So I think it is right to use that word “challenge," 
because Life ought to be challenged, be it by Theosophy 
or by any other Science. We need to challenge our 
knowledge or our ignorance with regard to Life, to sec 
what we know, what we do not know, and whether our 
ignorance causes us, perhaps, to misunderstand Life, 
not to take that advantage of it that we ought to take, 
to know defeat in the face of adverse Life—even 
though we may occasionally have victory, joy and 
delight—in the midst of Life triumphant. 

All of us, I supjx)se, know Life as a kind of pendulum 
swinging between birth and death; between joy and 
sorrow, peace and storm, happiness and misery, 
victory and defeat, hope and despair. A man may be 
very happy to-day, or for a long time, but sooner or 
later trouble comes, death comes, although death 
seems incredible to most of us save as a general 
principle which is infinitely far off. We do not want 
to think about dying, though we know we must die 
sometime. No individual would like to die or to 
anticipate death. We want to have our joys and 
happinesses and all those things which we hope will 
last as long as possible. 

W’e are sorry for other people when they have their 
difficulties and do all we can to help them. We are 
understanding as far as other ])eople’s troubles are 
concerned, but not al>%'ays understanding about our 
own. We resent them for ourselves, but we expect 
others to bear all these things bravely. They are sent 
to other people for their help and to us for our annoy¬ 
ance. This is probably not an unfair summing up of 
the situation. 
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So we seek constantly Life, trying equally con¬ 
stantly to avoid death. We know Life in all its 
inequalities and we try as far as we possibly can to 
enjoy all the sunshine and avoid all the storms and the 
clouds. To each one of us it occurs that in the sun¬ 
shine period we rejoice, we live, we feel compassion, 
we help; all is well; “God’s in his Heaven,” and we 
are part of the Heaven. Then when the clouds come 
we are sad and depressed; we may hate, we die so far 
as the sense of living is concerned. Then, if we are 
rebellious—as I hope many of us are—we say: “There 
is no God. There is injustice everywhere. All 
things are wrong. What is the matter with Life ?’' 

Therefore it all depends upon circumstances. We 
are the slaves of circumstances. If circumstances are 
propitious then all is wonderful; if the reverse, then 
we become resentful. There is only one way out of 
storm and darkness and that is the way of light, of 
love, of peace, of understanding. We may be i>er- 
fectly sure that where there is hatred there clouds must 
remain, must increase and intensify. In the midst of 
all these circumstances which play about us we wonder 
about the whence of all things. Whence do we come ? 
^\’he^c are we ? What are we to-day ? How are we 
constituted? 

We try, through psychology perhaps, to know what 
sort of people we are and how constituted, because we 
know nothing about the whence nor of the whither. 
Real help w'e do not get from religion, as religion is at 
present, but we can get tremendous help from the 
founders of religions because they lived. They lived 
simply, truly, sincerely, but upon the basis of that 
simple, sincere, true, honourable, honest living, man 
—through the centuries—has constructed a tiresome 
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super-structure of infinite complexity. You see 
to-day how religions and churches are much further 
away from their founders than they ought to be. I 
think that one may say, with regard to every religion, 
“Back to the Founder.” If we could get back to the 
simplicity of His living, the world would certainly 
find many of its problems solved. It is in the 
simplicity of His life that we might see our way from 
the darkness which surrounds and permeates us. 
Religion has so many creeds, so many orthodoxies, 
authorities, demands, beliefs. Science, too, whilst 
it has, as it were, caught up religion, still holds by its 
own essential, necessary and valuable laws. Though 
we do realise that some of the greater scientists of 
to-day are not satisfied with their laws, they demand 
and yearn for the abstract, yet nothing is more wonder¬ 
ful than to find that the heart of science is receding 
from the concrete, the definite, into that indefinite 
which is far more real, as it seems to me, even than the 
concrete and definite itself. Yet Science is very 
wonderful these days, very inspiring and true. 

In education, we know that in the average educa¬ 
tional institution the soul of the child is ignored. 
The mind is unduly exalted, so we have mind-heavy 
people. They are not sufficiently balanced. The 
mind is exalted, but the emotions have little training, 
and as for the intellect, the element of consciousness, 
and the intuition of the consciousness beyond, I am 
afraid these receive but little attention. So our 
minds dominate our beliefs. What the mind can 
understand is all that we are prepared to accept, but 
as for its sources of knowledge, which can be draum 
down by a consciousness higher than the mind, those 
we leave aside. We know nothing about them 
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because they do not appeal to the reason, and reason is 
the guide of the average individual. 

Theosophy challenges all this ignorance. Theosophy 
says: "You can know something about the whence, 
the how, the what you are, also the whither." You 
can, therefore, be much happier and more courageous 
and hopeful. 

Theosophy challenges our view of death, of disease, 
of sorrow’. Many Theosophists know, w’hen they have 
studied the science sufficiently long as to make one 
understand the "w’hy," the cause of each and all of 
these, and then, since there is understanding, there 
comes courage. Theosophy, therefore, makes us 
practical in the midst of circumstances, gives us the 
opportunity to know’ those circumstances for w’hat 
they actually are and not for w’hat they merely appear 
to be, so that we may look at them face to face, taking 
what is in them and helping ourselves to move upw’ards 
on the basis of them. 

W’hat is this Theosophy then that does all these 
wonderful, beautiful and inspiring things? Theosophy 
is nothing more and nothing less than an expression in 
this twentieth century of the Eternal Wisdom of Life. 
It cannot be invented; it is the very essence of Life. 
It cannot be, as it were, discovered as something fresh, 
new or difierent. It runs through the w’hole Life of 
the universe, from its very origin; so that Theosophy 
is the Science of the law’s of Life which do not depend 
for their existence upon their discovery. They are 
there. A person may perceive or not perceive them, 
may realise or ignore them. They form the essential 
law s of life under which w’e live and move and have our 
being, for our grow’th now and for our glorious future 
awaiting us. 
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Sir James Jeans has written one phrase which will 
show you the distinction between the outlook of 
Theosophy and the outlook of a great scientist such as 
he is. He says: “Life has its origin away back do\Mi 
there." It begins in, so to speak, a retail way, and 
gradually becomes wholesale. But Theosophy regards 
Life as coming from above, descending and fructifying 
Life below—Life asleep. Then Life awake in all its 
spiritual splendour, accomplishment and ]>erfection. 
Life which has achieved, descends to awaken Life 
which is still asleep and has the journey of evolution 
to make. 

We know that there are those in front of us on life’s 
pathway, geniuses, heroes, saints and splendid men 
and women, far above us on the g^eat ladder of evolu¬ 
tion. If we pursue that thought we shall realise that 
there must be those who are infinitely beyond even 
those great ones with whom the ]>ages of history are 
familiar. We therefore perceive that “Life is a 
ladder.” We are here; there are those below us; 
there are those above u&—who have unfolded Life as 
we have not yet unfolded it. 

Theosophy is an echo from that eternal Life, from 
that eternal wisdom declared in some of the Scriptures, 
and in some of the greater philosophies of the world by 
those who have discovered Life for what it is. 
Theosophy is the interpreter, to those who will under¬ 
stand it, of Life as Life is at the present time, as it is 
always. Think then of the laws of Life as having 
become kno^^'n to those who have gro>%'n in spiritual 
stature, who have already travelled from a beginning 
to an end of life’s pathway, and who have declared 
with their wisdom, their knowledge, the nature of 
their triumph to those who are still behind. My 
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experience of so many years' study and experience 
shows me that Theosophy is true. At the same t ime it 
is merely a sign post, an invitation. It is not intended 
to be used as a dogma, or as a means of deciding 
whether an individual is right or wTong. Theosophy 
is a Science, and each individual endeavours to look at 
it as intelligently as he can, whatever his place on 
life's path. If he is wise he does not deny it, though 
he may say, * T do not understand’ 

This Theosophy I shall express in definite Laws of 
Nature, w’hich, I hope, w’ill ^ow you that it is practi¬ 
cal, real and helpful. You can take the help from it 
you want and leave aside that which is to you not 
understandable at present. 

There are seven great laws w’hich. Theosophy de¬ 
clares, govern the universe and all life in it, whether 
it be life in the mineral kingdom or behind even that, 
in the animal or vegetable kingdom, or in the human 
or super-human kingdom. 

1. The first law’ is: ‘'Life is." 

We know* that. A man knows for himself that he is 
alive, that Life is. We can make two simple and 
obvious statements with regard to that assertion. 
First, Life exists in various degrees of intensity. 
Life is different in expression, as we notice around us. 
Therefore we may say that Life is in differing d^rees of 
self-expression and self-realisation. Secondly, we 
may say that Life is these various stages of unfoldment. 

2. The second law is: “Life is One." 

The diversity we perceive admits the unity which we 
so often ignore. The individual is everywhere the 
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unit; the family is an expression which unfolds and 
makes complete that individuality. There is the light 
which is white, which finds its diversity in innumer¬ 
able colours. The law of “Life is ‘One“ means 
Universal Brotherhood, the first Object of The 
Theosophical Society. WTioever, wherever, whatever 
we may be, there is Universal Brotherhood; not 
merely of humanity but including the whole of Life 
as we perceive it around us. It is easy for us to think 
of our unity with the saints. It is just a little more of 
an effort to think of our unity with the sinner. 
Theosophy proclaims the unity of the one Life, the 
Brotherhood universal. 

Of this we have the corollary: ‘ 'That which we do to 
others we do to ourselves.” That obviously follows 
as a second consequence. If we can understand that 
Truth, that whatever we are doing we are doing to 
ourselves, then perhaps we shall live more carefully, 
because we shall become more conscious of inevitable 
repercussions in due course. 

3. The third law is: *'Life is Universal.** 

The dust, the diamond, the weed, the flower, the 
insect, the elephant; the savage, the saint—all are 
participants in that one Life which is eveiywhereand is 
essentially the same. That i>articular law causes us, 
when we study it, to realise that kingship in each one 
of us is unfolded sooner or later, because there have 
been kings, saviours, heroes, geniuses, splendour. 
All must be ours sooner or later because others have 
achieved participance in that one Life; and because 
they have achieved we are nearer to achieving, since 
their splendour trickles through life everywhere. 
When an individual becomes a saviour, a saint, when 
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perhaps he is a hero, or has achieved genius, the very 
dust at his feet has some element of greater unfold- 
ment, though imperceptible perhaps to any of us. 

I think that law, "Life is Universal" taken with 
the second law, "Life is One " gives us the sense of 
security, of certainty with regard to our future. If 
there are saviours and supermen, or greatness un¬ 
folded as we cannot hope ourselves at the moment to 
unfold greatness in us, nevertheless all that is a 
witness to our ovm future and our own future begins 
to be disclosed to us. We see our own future 
individualised and personified. We begin to realise 
that we must achieve. We cannot be left out because 
there is that one Life from which we cannot escape, 
taking us onwards and ever onwards. Seeing that 
those who are in advance of us are the promise of our 
own future, we realise at once that difficulties and 
troubles, sorrows and griefs, failures and defeats, all 
matter less. They can be but a means to an end 
because the end is as certain as are the living witnesses 
of that far off future. 

WTien I think of the great, of those who have left 
their mark upon the world, I determine that some 
day my name will be written on the pages of history. 
Possibly not in this life, nor in the next, for I believe in 
reincarnation, and realise we must have time to 
achieve, and time is God’s greatest gift to life, to the 
world, to humanity. But I know, as one must know 
when one feels the sweep of these great laws passing 
through one, that it is only a question of time for me 
to be what I want to be, for others have become that 
which I desire ardently, and some day shall achieve. 
Your heart’s desire and ycu ought to have one, your 
ideal, your hope, your eagerness, you shall achieve. 
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or something equally beautiful, because one may not 
know t >-day the particular glory which will be one's 
possession to-morrow So that law give us a sense 
of kingship and makes us realise that the clouds are 
merely precursors of the sunshine; clouds have their 
value, but they will |>ass away and the sunshine will 
reign undisturbed. Therefore one minds circum¬ 
stances less and uses circumstances more. Supposing 
some trouble, great or small, comes to us, we can use 
that trouble. We can take hold of it and make it our 
servant. We can refuse to allow it to be our master. 
Some shrink from sorrows and difficulties, asking how 
they can escape from them. The best way to over¬ 
come any difficulty or trouble is to face and overcome 
it with one’s own divinity. 

Life is not easy; if it were the goal would not be 
worth having. It is when we have to pay a heavy 
price for things that we begin to appreciate that for 
which we have paid. 

4. The fourth law is: "Life evolves " 

It moves, and moves from a less to a more, in every¬ 
one and everyw'here. If you are a less, you are bound 
in due course to achieve a more outside it, beyond it. 
You are bound to expand from a less to a more. In 
every kingdom of nature we see life in various stages— 
life asleep, life astir: dreaming as we find it perhaps 
in the vegetable; asleep in the mineral kingdom; 
gradually coming awake in the animal kingdom; 
awake in the human kingdom and then, beyond, life 
triumphant in the super-human kingdoms which 
succeed thb as surely as we have succeeded the sub¬ 
human kingdoms behind us. Life asleep, astir, awake, 
triumphant! 
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Are we asleep ? Are we dreaming and stirring, half 
unconsciously moving about? Are w’e beginning to 
be au-ake? Are we awake? Have we triumphed 
over life ? I hope each one is seeking ardently, is dis¬ 
contented with his less, and eager to proceed to the 
more. 

Life is growing all the time everywhere and in every¬ 
thing, and time, as we know it, is the slow motion of 
this movement. I like to think of tinu as the slow 
motion of eternity. That is our time. And we realise 
that this Life which is growing, which is moving from 
a less to a more, which is love, law, life, order, pur¬ 
pose, IS life; also it is science, it is service—so the 
victory is alw'ays increasing though in our ignorance 
at the present time we may not realise that fact. 

In connection with that movement of Life, Theosophy 
gives us tw'o laws: one is the law of reincarnation and 
the other is the law of cause and effect. By the law of 
reincarnation we are constantly moving from death to 
birth, and then from life to death, and beyond death is 
rest, and beyond rest is birth again, each birth being a 
step beyond the last. I think it is a merciful dispen¬ 
sation that W’e do not remember all our past lives. 
Supposing W’e remembered that we had incurred all 
kinds of troubles and debts, w’e should all the time be 
thinking whether we had to pay these old debts in this 
life. We should become inert, fearful, because w’e are 
only just wakeful, but not yet triumphant. It is 
better that we do not know’ what is coming to us, 
because although there is much of joy and release to 
come to us we must pay our debts. We set causes in 
motion to-day. We do imdesirable things, unkind¬ 
nesses, selfisl^esses. These causes must have their 
effect; as we sow, so must w’e reap. Perhaps in the 
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past we have sown weeds therefore we must reap 
weeds. And when the weeds threaten to strangle us, 
we must take and destroy them and not be afraid. 

So the Theosophist bwomes the master of circum¬ 
stances. He looks life in the face and moves onwards. 
He knows it is right because it is the law of God, the 
life of God, of “nature,” if you like, because law and 
love and life are the same. 

WTiat about those who are in misery, in desperation ? 
Are we to say to them, “God is love?” It depends 
on the spirit in which we say it. If we say it as one 
with them, in the spirit of brotherhood, of unity of 
life, then that assurance, that courage which we desire 
to give them, will set alight to their own assurance, and 
they will gain the courage to see things through. 

We can give a penny to a beggar, but if w'e give 
ourself to him it will be more. That is what the 
Theosophist can do. Most difficulties and troubles, 
the situations in which he finds himself, are the result 
of causes. The way he takes them and meets them 
will cause them either to be prolonged or quickly to 
dissipate; as he resents or as he faces them he draws the 
juice of experience from them. 

Then the fear of death disappears. Time is eternal. 
Time is continuous. Death is a release. Take off 
the moth-eaten coat and get a new suit of clothes. 
Death gives rest. Death gives a re-creation. Some 
people say: “But what of those whom I leave behind, 
and what about the one I have lost?” There is no 
loss. He has simply gone through the door and dur¬ 
ing the day the door is shut and we cannot see him as 
formerly. But w'e know that Life is continuous and is 
gradually growing and unfolding. Of course, I agree 
to the full that the loss of the physical body is a loss of 
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something we have loved; still, we have gradually 
to learn to love the soul, to love Life even more than 
that form in which we have rejoiced. 

I do not think of the physical bodies my friends 
wear. Sometimes those bodies leave a little or much 
to be desired. But if they are really friends, we shall 
mutually say: “I love you all the more for thO'^e 
blemishes. Somehow they make you more real.” 
It is you that matters. That is true. That you 
which is eternal you will never lose. We have been 
comrades from time immemorial, and we shall be 
comrades for ever, and real Life is unbreakable. Death 
cannot kill it, nor circumstances, nor anything, for 
Life is the life of the heart of God. 

5. The fifth law is: "Life is a Ladder.” 

That ladder may be described as a cross with slant¬ 
ing arms. We help all those who are above us; we 
help those who are beneath us, and that is the most 
beautiful thought with regard to the whole of this 
idea of "Life is a ladder.” There are those beyond 
us who are helping us; there are those behind whom 
we have the privilege of helping. So we are always 
in the middle, whoever we are and wherever we are. 
There are always the helpers and those to be helped. 

6. The sixth law is: ”Life is Individuality.” 

Each one knows he is an individual and he does not 
lose that individuality which is unique and eternal. 
There is individuality every>%’here, as science is 
beginning to discover. Life everywhere is individ¬ 
uality and the higher Life ascends the more splendid 
the individuality becomes. We lose nothing by 
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death. We gain by every second of the evolutionary 
process. We have then the thought, the realisation, 
that while we may be crude down here, vague per¬ 
haps in our minds, all that will l^ome mellowed, 
transmuted in the course of time, and all that is poor 
and sordid will disappear and the soul will shine 
through a vehicle which does not in any of its parts 
darken the light. So we have that assurance of our 
own future. 

7. The seventh law is: **Lift is Self<onta%tud." 

This is the most important of the laws, and the one 
most difficult to understand. That is, to eacli is all 
he needs for the next step he must take on Life’s 
pathway. WTiere we are, however much frustration 
may surround us, we have all we need, partly from 
without, partly from within ourselves to take our 
next step. There is nothing more beautiful than that 
law because if I see anybody in difficulty, trouble, 
despair or hopless, I know that somewhere in him is 
the way out and if I have a little more experience of 
this law, this science of Life, I can point this way out 
to him. God, Nature, Life is universal and triumphant, 
so wherever an individual is he has in him the means 
of realising, if he ^4'ants to realise. 

There is nothing more wonderful, no gift more 
splendid that anyone can offer to another than the 
assurance, the realisation, that he has his own future, 
happiness and peace in his own hands, that by his 
o>\ii efforts he can realise himself. 

He may need help. We all need help. There is 
that slanting cross of evolution; but while that is 
true, help is part of himself under the law of Life. 
I think the Theosophist has the wonderful advantage 
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that when he looks at the individual, who is happy or 
sad, he knows that that individual can, by asserting 
his own inherent divinity, trample imderfoot that 
which obstructs and can step forward to that which 
awakens him. That gives a sense of confidence, of 
rightful independence, of freedom and of one's own 
Godhead, for we are all Gods in the becoming, and we 
move forward to realise our divinity. 

The Science of Theosophy is the science of happiness, 
of i)eace and purpose; and everyone who is a Theoso- 
phist, who has studied that Science, must be happy 
because he has so much to look forw’ard to which he 
knows awaits him sooner or later, because he knows 
he has in his own hands the means and the power, which 
enable him to tread the way to his own divinity, 
wherever and whatever he may now be. In this 
Science of Theosophy there is possible a means of 
understanding Life as we do not understand Life to¬ 
day; not merely in the way of theories, ethics or 
philosophy, but as a science which is of practical 
application to the world and all its problems. 
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THEOSOPHY: 

THE KEY TO TRUE SOCIAL ORGANISATION 

: ■ . II V 

J have suggested seven fundamental principles of 
our theosophical science which are the heart of the 
great evolutionary process. The first of these prin¬ 
ciples was that Life is a Fact. The second, that that 
Life is one. The third, that Life is Universal. The 
fourth, that Life is in continuous movement. The 
fifth, that Life proceeds on its own evolutionary way 
by a hierarchical process. The sixth, that everywhere 
Life is expressed in terms of individuality. The 
seventh, that each one of these individualities, myriad 
as they are, is self-contained, has what it needs with¬ 
in itself and round about itself for its purposes in pro¬ 
ceeding to its next stage on the evolutionary pathway. 

These principles I want to apply to the Social 
Organism. What are the implications of these seven 
principles in relation to the organism of which we 
form part ? 

First, that the life of the social organism, the 
community, no matter what the nature of the com¬ 
munity may be, is one life. 

That is a fundamental law for every social organism, 
be it in terms of nation, race, faith, or any other; 
that which happens to the individual unit in the com- 
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munity happens to the whole. It is of vital import¬ 
ance that each should realise that the nature of the 
life he leads, however personal, individual or un¬ 
connected it may seem with the life around him, is 
nevertheless an integral part of that life, and modifies 
or kills it, or causes it to live more abundantly. 

Where there is disease in the individual there is 
disease in the body politic. Where there is happiness, 
joy, sorrow in the individual, there is happiness, joy 
and sorrow in the body politic. We live in the midst 
of a social organism the life of which we share, to 
which we contribute our own individual living. That 
is therefore the first and fundamental law in the social 
organism—the fact that the life of it is om, however 
diverse the lives of it may appear to be. 

Second, the life of the community is growth in so 
far as the community is living, alert and active. 

This growth depends upon the right relationship 
between its individual parts. Right relationship is 
vital to the continuous growth of the social organism. 
We must, of course, define what is right relationship, 
but I think it will be realised and conceded that unless 
relationship is right, the life of the organism would 
inevitably be on the road to decay. Either we are 
living more and more under the terms of right relation¬ 
ship, or we are dying more and more under the terms 
of wrong relationship. 

Third, the life of the community is essentially 
inequality. It is power, wisdom, life to be shared, 
to be received; wisdom to inspire confidence, not to 
be followed blindly. 

One of the most beautiful characteristics of the com¬ 
munity is not equality but inequality. When I think 
of those words dating from the French Revolution, 
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which are so often regarded as expressing the terms of 
the democracy which we have in the world today— 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity—I may not be willing 
to define them as they are ordinarily defined. N^Tiat b 
Liberty in terms of the true organism but righteous¬ 
ness? What is Equality but the equal share in the 
Life of God which each one of us has ? WTiat is Fratern¬ 
ity but mutual, understanding comradeship? 

I stress particularly the idea of Liberty as Righteous¬ 
ness and quote to you very wonderful words uttered 
some years ago by the late President of the United 
States, Woodrow Wilson. He asks, “WTiat is 
Liberty? You say of the locomotive that it runs 
free. What do you mean ? You mean that its various 
parts are so adjusted that friction is reduced to a 
minimum, that it has perfect adjustment. We say of 
a boat skimming the ^^’ater, ‘How free she runs!' when 
w’e mean how perfectly she is adjusted to the force of 
the wind, how perfectly she obeys the great breath 
within the heavens that fills her sails. Throw her 
head out into the winds and see how instantly she 
will stagger, how instantly, to use a nautical term, 
she is 'in irons.’ She is only free when you let her 
fall off again and has recovered once more the nice 
adjustment to the forces she must obey.” 

Human freedom consists in perfect adjustment of 
human interest, activities and energies, one to another 
Now that to me is the real definition of freedom. Not 
licence, but ordered and right relationship; and I 
think it is very important that we should understand, 
if we can, what freedom really is. Not licence to be 
different, to trample upon other people, to oppress, 
to stultify, but the freedom to help and to serv’e and 
to grow one among many. 
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Fourth, the life of the community is a unique 
life. 

Each nation, each faith, each race is a class in 
God’s world-school for the learning of specific and 
different lessons. Each difference of race, faith, 
nationality is a colour in the universal whole. Each 
nation, religion, faith, race has its own word to sp>eak, 
its own mission to its members, its own mission to 
the whole of the world. It is vitally important that 
w’e should realise that w'ith nature, evolution, God 
hasdividcdthis world-school into classesr—in to religion, 
nation, community classes of all kinds and in each 
class are students learning the lessons of that class and 
giving the teaching to the world it is designed to offer. 

We have in the world today a clash, a sense of super¬ 
iority—each thinking his nation is greater than other 
nations that his faith contains the truth, other faiths 
do not. The result is that w’e have a clash of ignor¬ 
ance* instead of the co-operation of understanding 
wisdom. And this is what we want in the world 
today. 1 see throughout the w'orld each faith having 
its own unique and different life and e.xpression of 
the one Life, and its follow'ers living, learning and 
grow’ing in terms of their own particular expressions 
of the one and universal Life. 

Each member should be trained to p>erceive the 
beauties, the nearness to God of his own Faith, 
and should be encouraged to go along his own road 
to the one divdnity, leaving others to go along 
their own roads. That to me is one of the necessary 
modifications of relationship w’hich have to be effected. 
If every Christian, every Hindu, every Jew, anyone of 
any p>articular faith, could realise that his own faith 
is best for him and other faiths are best for others. 
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and that there is but one goal for all faiths as Theo¬ 
sophy teaches. I think the world would be happier, 
more constructive and more peaceful. The same is 
true of nations, and of all forms of social organism. 
We must clear away the pride which separates and 
replace it by the understanding which draw's together. 
That is one of the essential teachings of the Science of 
Theosophy. 

Fifth, the life of the community is an individual 
life. 

It must develop its own genius, it must.shine in 
its own true and unique colour. What is a Commun¬ 
ity ? a State ? a Faith ? What is a Race in fact ? 

According to our theosophical principles the One 
Life journeys forth and becomes an infinite number of 
individualities, each of which, after descending 
into darkness, gradually returns homewards. Also, 
it knows itself as One, even though that One may be 
made up of an infinite many. Coimnunity, tribe, 
state, nation; all these are but aspects of this journey 
of the One into its diversities, and the grow’ing realisa¬ 
tion of these various diversities of the fact that they 
share one Life. They are ways of returning home. If 
you belong to a nation, to a race, or any other form of 
organism, then it is a way of returning home. It is 
a lesson to you of unity in the midst of diversity. 
It is a stage on your way to realisation of that One 
of which none of us for the time being have any con¬ 
cept ion. 

We are not at this stage of human evolution living 
as separate individuals without any association with 
other individualities around us. We are living in 
organisms; the social organism is the order of evolu¬ 
tion at the present time, no matter what its nature 
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may be. We live tcxiay in terms of relationship, not 
of relationship with the universal whole, but of 
relationship with various partial wholes. 

Thus does Theosophy perceive the One Life, the one 
fire breaking up, as it were, into innumerable sparks, 
and each spark, through the fanning process of evolu¬ 
tion, gradually itself becomes a flame, and finally the 
fire whence it comes. The simile is obvious. And the 
wonder of the universal fire is that each remains in 
its universality while confining its constituent ele¬ 
ments into likenesses of itself. The individual spark 
grows and grows through every kingdom of nature 
until we come to the human kingdom, where the growth 
is somewhat more obvious and delicate. 

We talk of citizenship. It is everywhere. The 
dust in the mineral kingdom, the rock and the con¬ 
stituent element of the mineral kingdom are citizens 
in their own kingdom. Similarly in the vegetable 
and in the animal kingdom. Citizenship is universal 
but it becomes more specialised as we pass onwards 
into the human kingdom. We are citizens of our own 
individual selves. And we are not only citizens of 
ourselves, not only a little nation in ourselves, but 
we are citizens in our family, in a larger area still, of 
our nation and the faith to which we happen to belong, 
and of the race as a larger organism still, and we are 
citizens of the world. And that process or realising 
the larger citizenship is to fulfil and not to ignore the 
smaller upon which the larger depends. 

From my own understanding of Theosophy, first 
we have to begin, in all reconstruction of a social 
organism, with our own individual selves. We must 
be right if the organism is to be right. We must fulfil 
as best we can our own individual citizenship of that 
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kingdom which is each individual self. 1 should like 
each one to feel that he has his kingdom in himself. 
That he is to become a king of that kingdom. For 
the present perhaps he is not aware of it. It may be 
that many of his bodies run away with him so that 
we say he lacks self-control. That, of course, is a 
lack of true citizenship. 

There is the physical body and the emotions 
to govern, and the mind to control. There are other 
aspects of th*s little individual nature which have to 
be used as servants, which must never be masters, and 
there is that Self which is the Life in each one of us 
which is gradually understanding the nature of the 
individual kingdom, gradually becoming master of 
it, instead of allowing himself to be a slave here or 
there. 

Anything we “can’t help” is, of course, a confes¬ 
sion of weakness. If we say that, then we are not 
fulfilling the life w'hich is ours, w'hich is, in its heart, 
universal helpfulness. Therefore, we must get our 
emotions under control, our minds purged of weak¬ 
nesses ; our physical body must little by little respond 
to that health which is the very heart of the kingship 
of life. 

What then is the apotheosis of citizenship, of the 
individual himself? Two words express that fully: 
“His Mark.” We contact great jjeople sometimes 
who have left their mark upon the w'orld. Each one 
of us has his mark, his genius, his individual power, 
splendid, divine, majestic. That must be expressed 
so that the mark of it is with the w'orld and is left upon 
it as he passes from incarnation to incarnation. \^o 
are you? What is your genius, your sainthood? 
What is your uniqueness ? VVliat is your colour in the 
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great spectrum of divinity ? Elach one must know that. 
Each one must try to find himself and be the splendour 
that he is becoming. Not yet the flower, but certainly 
at least the seed beginning to unfold. If you want to 
know who you are, and especially where you are going, 
then see greatness in some individual living today, 
or in times gone by, and you will find if you try to 
surround yourself with that greatness, or try to live 
in its atmosphere, that particular form of greatness 
will app>eal to you and you will try to be the same. 
I have heroes and heroines like whom I ardently wish 
to be. I know that in myself there is stirring the 
beginning of such becoming. I hope each one of you 
feels the same. Never mind how futile life seems, 
how many inhibitions surround you, how impossible 
it seems to escape from the less into the more you 
desire. We have not yet completed evolution, we are 
not yet unfolded to the stature of our greatness. But 
if we have confidence in ourselves, if we realise the 
life that is in us, then we can perceive there is time for 
us to escape from the restriction of a narrower into 
the larger freedom. 

WTiat we may not do in this life, some day we shall 
do, because we are eternal and kingship will one day 
be ours. We may p>erhaps stiunble, but there must 
be movement. If we cannot move in one direction, 
we will move in another. If we cannot surmount the 
obstacles of greater resistance, we will try to over¬ 
come those of less resistance, but when we have made 
up our minds, we know time will be our servant and 
not our master. We know that the future is ours, for 
we are *‘God in the becoming.*’ 

I should like you to feel the spirit of determination, 
the spirit of victory, stirring in you so that no ob- 
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Stacie can finally cause you to feel that there is no 
use in getting on. And so the individual hastens to 
make his “mark" . That is the characteristic of true 
citizenship in the individual. 

WTiat is the characteristic of the family life? but 
which docs not exist in many families. The most 
beautiful characteristic of citizenship in the fjimily is 
the happiness of its members. The citizensliip of a 
nation is purpose; the citizenship of a race is splendidly 
inclusive and the citizenship of the world is universal 
Brotherhood. We have to realise that there is no 
true citizenship which does not include the less which 
is a constituent element in it. 

Perfect unfoldment is perfect relationship, is ful¬ 
filment of individuality in universality. I think that 
is of very great importance. You must throw away the 
less even though it seems so beautiful and has been 
secured at so great a cost. 

From these fundamental principles let us come to 
the situation of the world, as we have it at the present 
time. Everybody know’s that we are faced with un¬ 
employment, destitution, ineffective education, des¬ 
tructive leisure and generally a living on the part of 
each one of us which is not noble, dignified, or so 
beautiful and happy as it ought to be. VVTiat are the 
causes of this? 

I think of unemployment, because I can conceive 
no greater menace to national life than the unemploy¬ 
ment of those worth-while citizens, who should add to 
the strength and to the power of the nation by their 
worth. Wrong employment, to my mind, is the 
fundamental cause of unemployment. We are often 
told that there are technicological or scientific causes 
for unemployment, or that there are some who are 
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unemployable. No doubt: but, to me, speaking as a 
Theosophist, the fundamental cause of unemploy¬ 
ment is that God’s power. Nature’s power, is used 
destnictively and not constructively, so that there is 
not eiu)ugh employment to go round. Wrong employ¬ 
ment must cease for the sake of the growth of the social 
organism, and the only way to cure unemployment, I 
think, is for each one to try to understand how an 
individual ought to be employed; and see to it that 
right employment everyw’here in the national life 
conforms to great and noble and dignified and national 
standards of living. We are so eager to live at the 
expense of other people, of their wrong employment, 
to the destruction of their onmi dignity and of their 
true citizenship. We have sweated labour, cut wages 
and cut prices. We accept it all; we do not know, or 
we do not care. We go on living and having our own 
satisfactions and indulgences. How we get them we 
do not always know or care. We do not live with a 
sense of our responsibility to those who help us to live 
happily, and the result of it is that wrong employment 
goes on and on and then unemployment comes, and it 
is a curious thing that our governments do not seem 
to know how to dealt with it. Unfortunately, govern¬ 
ment is not by the wise. It is by the persuasive. 
To be a Prime Sfinister, a member of the government, 
to b<’ a person of importance and standing depends on 
the persuasiveness with which we have been able to 
"convince the electorate." That is what democracy 
is at the present time, instead of co-operation—a riot 
of emotional excitations. 

Sometimes we think we are not emotional. We are 
proud that we are cold and very analytic. But emo¬ 
tions are dominant everywhere. And our emotions are 
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stimulated by the film; by frenzied finance; by ad¬ 
vertisement ; by all manner of means to make us see 
crooked with the help of our uncontrolled emotions. 

In fact, the individual is not honoured. Citizen¬ 
ship is not ennobled, the State ceases to be rever¬ 
enced. WTiy should an unemployed individual, for 
whom the State is not able to do anything, feel parti¬ 
cular affection for the State ? He cannot feel himself 
to be a citizen. The State gives him naught, but he 
should have the opportunity no less to give of his own 
individual strength. We find, then, that the State is 
not reverence-worthy and living is rather for 
exclusive than for mutual happiness. 

What are we to do? Some think their own pet 
scheme, will put everything straight; but every scheme, 
no matter how scientific it may be, depends upon some 
thing within itself. It depends upon the character of 
the individual. We cannot have a successful scheme 
unless we have right individuals to work it. 

From my theosophical standpoint, while I am 
happy to know there are admirable schemes, bear in 
mind that the first ingredient for a true social organ¬ 
ism is right individttality, and each one of us has it in 
his power to help to end the depression, destitution, 
and the ills from which a nation suffers by being more 
right, more true, more fine than he is at present. No 
one is all that he can possibly be. There is plenty of 
room for improvement. 

We want that right individuality, that challenge 
to each of our o^%'n individual selves, to see what is the 
matter with us, w’here selfishness, cruelty, self- 
satisfaction and separate individualism is. The 
basis of right reconstruction is right individuality 
within ourselves. 
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If we are to have that we must improve still further 
our educational system. Experimental activities 
of great value are going on, but right education is for 
right individuality, to make each child feel that he is 
an individual with a divine unique self, and to make 
him feel that the powers he develops in school 
in knowledge and leisure are for his own improvement 
and livelihood, but also for the service of others. I 
consider that every school should be a service com¬ 
munity first of all, w’here the individual learns to 
realise that while he must live for himself, yet the 
fulfilment of living for oneself consists in living for 
other j)eople. 

Then we come obviously to right industry, and here 
I think of the equal divinity of all work. We do not 
realise the importance of the value of work. Of course, 
it pertains to education too. I want young people to 
be taught to create with their own hands, to realise 
the divinity, the beauty of work, no matter what its 
nature. I am reminded here of a wonderful remark in 
the Hibbert Journal made by Professor Jack: “Div¬ 
inity has flown from the workshop and the office just 
as it has flown from the woods and the streams and has 
taken refuge in the churches and chapels, or at least 
is alleged to be there. The work of the world which was 
once a sacred thing has become secularised. There is 
hardly anybody to tell the jerry-builder that he is 
the servant of the devil.” Each one of us ought to 
work with his hands. There is as much character to 
be taken out of the hand itself as out of the head and 
the heart. 

There must be w'ork without anxiety. There is 
nothing more horrible than to work anxiously and 
wondering how' long it is going to last. The reward of 
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work must be satisfaction. There can not be true 
democracy in the world, true equality, true Brother¬ 
hood until an honest workman knows that he can gain 
to the end of his days an honest livelihood. 

Then comes right economics. WTiere one thing is 
clear—that the only true and lasting capital for any 
individual is his honour and his spirit. What is 
money? Money must be the servant of character, 
but it is too often the torturer, the destroyer of 
character. 

Then right politics —opportunism giving way to 
efficiency. Not class, but nation; not futile parties, 
but devoted, sincere, impersonal wisdom. Are we not 
tired of party politics? What do we gain from them ? 
We want right relation, but relation which is tolerant, 
independent, not a crutch but a signpost. 

Politics w'ithout “graft.” Education w'ithout fear. 
Patriotism without hate. Love without selfishness. 
These are essentials. You cannot be a good inter¬ 
nationalist until you have learned to be a good 
nationalist, and a good individual. You must know 
your nation and help it to fulfil God's destiny for it, 
finely and beautifully. You must pour that nation 
into the melting pot of the w’hole w'orld and make the 
w’orld wealthier, stronger and more beautiful, because 
your nation is fulfilling its essential life. 

Then we want right leisure. We want leisure that is 
happy, creative—that alone is true leisure. Leisure 
without vulgarity. We know’ that leisure is often 
associated with vulgarity, to disgrace rather than to 
uplift that which leisure is intended to do. 

We need individuality without hardness. Many 
people are so utterly hard, so convinced that they are 
right, and hate everyone w’ho has not the same point of 
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view. We are all right more or less, and all of us are 
wTong more or less. Let us realise it and try to sec 
right in each and see wrong in ourselves, without a 
sense of conceit or separative pride. In none of us is 
there the perfect p>anacea for the world’s ills. 

Then comes relations without intolerance. There is 
nothing more tiresome than those who feel superior. 
The * ‘poor heathen’ ’ have often quite as much to teach 
us as we may have to teach them. Their religion along 
its o>\ii lines is as fine as our religion may be along its 
lines. One can easily criticise. VVTien one studies 
religion, as every Theosophist does, one begins to see 
the equality of them all; their beauty, their nearness to 
God. So the Theosophist helps every member of every 
faith on his outi way, and thereby intolerance is swept 
away. Intolerance, as you know, is responsible for so 
much war and hatred. 

This, brethren, is the way in which this Theosophist 
looks at the Social Organism, and you will see that 
each one of us must begin with himself and put him¬ 
self right, to get himself out of depression, of his own 
personal unemployment. Once out of the ills which 
make him less he is free to become more, and when he 
begins on himself then he can help others, being him¬ 
self free. He can look out on the world and see what 
schemes and panaceas are likely to be able to help the 
organism in general, and then he can himself give his 
ouTi treatment, insight, purity, all that is best in him, 
to the fulfilment of the schemes, whatever the>' may be. 
Theosophy therefore throws back the individual on 
himself, upon his o\^’n essential divinity. It bids him 
“Begin the new way of life with yourself. Be 
happy. Be true. Be free. Live so that you can help 
others to live; having unlocked the door of your 
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prison you can help others to find the keys to their 
prison, so that they may unlock them themselves/' 

Essentially no renaissance comes from without. It 
comes hrst from within. If within a nation there can 
grow up individuals in whom unselfishness is gradu¬ 
ally booming released, then strong one-pointed 
creat ive will is released. If we can become more wise, 
more understanding, more appreciative of others, 
however different others may be from ourselves; if our 
life can become pure, fine, beautiful and above all 
reverent, then the whole nation will find its way 
more quickly out of any depression which may encloud 
it. 

The nation being true to its own individual self, 
expresses its own mission, and will help other nations 
to arise and grow in accordance with the measure of 
their own individual stature. Then the world will 
come triumphantly nearer to that Universal Brother¬ 
hood which I hope and pray is not, in fact, as far 
distant as sometimes it seems to be. 
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